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SHOULD THE AMOUNT OF TIME GIVEN TO LAN- 
GUAGES IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (AS THEY 
ARE) BE DIMINISHED IN ORDER TO MAKE 
ROOM FOR A MORE EXTENDED COURSE IN 
PHYSICS, BOTANY, AND CHEMISTRY? * 

This question is subsidiary to the larger question of the better 
definition of the field belonging to the secondary school. The 
tendency has been to give over to the secondary schools some 
subjects previously assigned to the higher education. The tend- 
ency to-day is to throw back upon the elementary schools some 
subjects heretofore assigned to the secondary schools. The former 
tendency has reached its limit, and the reaction has set in. The 
latter is a growing tendency, and has to do with the present dis- 
cussion. Both have had one aim, and will reach one result — the 
improvement of all our education. 

The question as to the relative time due to languages on the 
one hand, and to natural sciences on the other, in the curriculum 
of the secondary school, is confused by the circumstance that, as 
a rule, the secondary school is providing for two separate groups 
of pupils, viz. : those who go up into the higher education, and 
those who do not. It is sometimes assumed, and sometimes 
elaborately argued, that one course of study cannot suit both. It 
is often forgotten that a compromise may be possible which is 
practically, and even theoretically, better for both than separate 
courses would be, and that possibly the course designed expressly 
for one group of pupils may be better for both than any attempt 
either at division or compromise. Once settle where the inevit- 
able differentiation of studies should begin, and many questions 
are answered at once. 

Our particular problem is further confused by the circumstance 
that the higher education itself has been violently disrupted into 
two rival, not to say opposing, schools, in one of which the ac- 
cent is laid upon the phenomena and laws of the natural world, 

* Read at International Congress of Secondary Education, Chicago, 
July, 1894. 
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and in the other on the nature, the phenomena, the history of 
mind. This opposition is happily passing away. 

But neither in the diversity of the upper education, nor in the 
fact that so few pupils go up from the secondary school to the 
university, is there sufficient reason for abridging the time usually 
given to languages in the secondary schools. 

The historic regard in which the languages have been held for 
immortal centuries has been reinforced of late by the prevailing 
enthusiasm for modern languages, especially for French and Ger- 
man, and most especially by the passion for our own noble but 
difficult tongue. There is no other expression of thought so com- 
prehensive, so subtle and precise, so universal, so enduring, as 
language. No other instrument answers so many ends; no other 
is so fully employed in doing the work of the world. To study 
language, to master language, to use language, is to acquire a 
knowledge, to attain a discipline, to practise an art more effective, 
more vital, more human than have been reached by other agen- 
cies. We cannot displace or abridge our language study without 
a break with tradition, the sacrifice of experience to experiment, 
and the surrender of the true philosophy of education. 

Room has been made for the sciences by a surrender of time, 
and the languages have recovered the lost ground by an improved 
method. The demand of the sciences accomplished two things: 
it won its own cause, and it stimulated the teaching in all other 
subjects. It has been found possible to do in less time an equal 
amount of good work. Science teaching, and the spirit of the 
times which demanded time and recognition for the sciences in 
the secondary school programme, have made the language teach- 
ing more rational, intense and progressive. The laboratory has 
not excluded the lexicon; on the other hand, the grammar and 
the lexicon have demanded for themselves a laboratory, and the 
languages have taken on methods as exact and scientific as botany, 
physics, and chemistry. It is now incumbent upon the sciences 
to make the most of the time already conceded, and to make a 
gain by an improved method equal to that which the languages 
have made. Language teaching is greatly indebted to the sci- 
ences for the scientific method, and it would be easy to show that 
the sciences, in turn, are greatly indebted to the languages, and 
to the methods of the language teachers. Opposition, accord- 
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ingly, is developing itself into alliance. The classicists do not 
wish to deprive the scientists, nor do the scientists clamor for 
the whole field. Improvements in the teaching of certain sci- 
ences have been almost revolutionary. It is possible to get still 
larger results without an increase of hours. A new adjustment 
will be required by and by, no doubt; but it is not impossible that 
it will be not at the expense of hours now given to languages. 

The sciences are likely to find, as has been already hinted, ad- 
ditional room for themselves in the programme of the elementary 
school. The language work there has been diversified by the 
study of other languages than our own. The child mind has. 
proved itself quick and capable also in apprehending the facts 
and using the methods of observation and experiment. It is plain 
that the child mind develops with more strength and symmetry 
when it has a well-ordered variety of occupation. The next vic- 
tories of science teaching are to be sought and found in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The sciences must be content with the time they now have in 
the secondary schools on account of the large opportunity which 
they have when school days are over. Certain studies must be 
pursued in school, or not at all. Certain other studies are forced 
upon us by the exigencies of our occupations. The classics and 
the related subjects which are denominated classical, are seldom 
acquired except in schools and under the instruction of a teacher. 
The sciences, on the other hand, are more easily and more fre- 
quently acquired without a master, under the invitation or the 
compulsion of favoring circumstance. Science studies, in our 
material and practical age. have a great advantage over culture 
studies in this respect. Commerce and the arts are fostering the 
scientific studies. They are helping forward the culture studies 
also, but by no means so directly. It is the duty of the schools 
to give the larger place to those studies which are almost sure to 
find no room in the wider world — especially those studies which 
lie at the basis of the best successes of the sciences themselves. 
The school is not, first of all, a workshop or a laboratory, but the 
centre of intellectual life. Its business is to train the mind' by 
every means, but chiefly by the orderly appropriation of useful 
knowledge, for a wide range of possibilities, for the immediate 
duties of citizenship, for the sharp competitions of business and 
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society, for personal happiness and self realization ; but above all 
and including all, for the full and free exercise of every moral and 
intellectual power. In arranging a school programme, as between 
the sciences and the literary studies, it is necessary to keep in 
view the largeness of life, and the worth of man apart from all he 
does and all the influence he exerts. It is hard to find any one 
versed in the new education who would at present displace an 
hour now devoted to the sciences; and it is, I think, harder than 
ten years ago to find an advocate of the sciences, who is also 
versed in the science, the history, and the art of education, who 
would withdraw from the secondary schools an hour of the time 
devoted to the languages. Time given at the outset grudgingly 
is now accorded willingly, and the disparagement of the old edu- 
cation has given place to a grateful recognition of its coordinate 
value in the training of the coming generation. 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 



